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Baker Interviews Roger Douglas 





On November 27, 1990, Norman Baker, Chairman of the 
Canadian Federation of National and Provincial Taxpayers, 
interviewed Roger Douglas, the former Finance Minister of 
New Zealand. 

Baker was interested in learning more about the reforms 
Douglas introduced in New Zealand—reforms that were de- 
signed to solve some of the same problems faced by Canadi- 
ans today. 


BAKER: 

! understand you were the Finance Minister when New 
Zealand implemented a national Goods and Services Tax. 
What was the process you followed, so far as implementing 
strategy goes? 

DOUGLAS: 

Well, first of all, yes, I was Minister of Finance when we 
introduced a Goods and Services Tax. The essential policy 
that we adopted was a trade off, in the sense that we intro- 
duced a Goods and Services Tax right across the board—no 
exemptions of 10%. 

At the same time we got rid of what was regarded as a dis- 
torting wholesale sales tax, along with the Goods and Serv- 
ices Tax, and on the day it was introduced we had major tax 
reductions. So we reduced the top tax rate from 66 cents to 48 
cents and later down to as low as 33 cents [on the dollar]. 

BAKER: 

Was the implementation of the tax accompanied by any 
significant fiscal reforms such as spending cuts and downsiz- 
ing government? 

DOUGLAS: 

There were considerable changes made in the size of 
government, particularly in terms of the assistance which 





government 
gave business. 
We basically 
went for a very 
neutral tax sys- 
tem, got rid of 
subsidies. We 
got rid of tax 
breaks _ right 
across the board 
and that’s what 
enabled us to 
reduce the rate 
of income tax. 
It would be fair 
to say that we 
never really got on top of social welfare expenditure, or 
health, or education expenditure. That still remains a job to 
do in New Zealand. 

BAKER: 

Has the overall tax burden of the average New Zealand 
citizen changed since the Goods and Services tax was imple- 
mented? 

DOUGLAS: 

Essentially the real tax burden has probably remained 
unchanged in New Zealand. That’s because, as I’ve just said, 
we still have yet to deal with social welfare expenditure, 
health, and education, which have still been on a rising tide, 
despite the fact that other expenditure items have been drop- 
ping. So, overall, the tax burden is probably the same, al- 
though I would say that, within that, the incentive system is 
much better because, obviously, with a 33 per cent top mar- 
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ginal [income tax] rate you have a different attitude than 
when you have a 66 per cent top rate. 

BAKER: 

What about the poor and low income people. How did the 
government deal with them at the time of GST implementa- 
tion? 

DOUGLAS: 

We protected them, where we could, through the tax 
system. But if we could not do that we assisted them primar- 
ily through what we call the family support payment system. 
We gave them some additional payments. This was particu- 
larly so for married family groups. We weren’t as worried 
about single people, but we certainly did everything we could 
to protect not only low income families, but to actually make 
them better off. That helped the actual acceptance of the 
Goods and Services Tax. 

BAKER: 

How much revenue was actually generated by New Zea- 
land’s Goods and Services tax in comparison to what had 
been projected? 

DOUGLAS: 

That’s a difficult question and I’m not sure that one could 
be very precise about that. What was quite clear was that we 
got a lot of extra taxpayers out of the woodwork, as it were. 
But they were generally small taxpayers, so the quantity of 
money received probably wasn’t that great. We had made a 
prediction that we would have about 190,000 people regis- 
tered to pay GST. In the end, we ended up with about 290 to 
300,000. Now maybe our earlier prediction was wrong, but it 
certainly wasn’t wrong by that amount. I think we got a lot of 
little fishermen who had not been paying tax, and a few 
people like that, but how much money that will mean in the 
end I’m not certain. 

BAKER: 

TI am told that New Zealand is being confronted with some 
significant problems i.e. high interest rates and unemploy- 
ment. To what would you attribute this situation today? 

DOUGLAS: 

Well, we certainly have had high interest rates for quite a 
period of time and it’s also true our real interest rates are 
fairly high. We’ve got a goal in New Zealand of getting 
inflation down to two percent and that means that during the 
period of transition, from very high inflation to reaching that 
goal, you’re inevitably going to have relatively high interest 
rates. It’s part and parcel of that process. There’s also, I 
think, been a measure of uncertainty about the political situ- 
ation in New Zealand, for a while, and that uncertainty 
probably also added a point or two to real interest rates. 


BAKER: 

What are your interest rates there now? 

DOUGLAS: 

Ninety day bills would be about thirteen percent, thirteen 
and a half percent. 

BAKER: 

And your inflation? 

DOUGLAS: 

About four. Four to five. 

BAKER: 

Now, Mr. Douglas, I’m sure you're familiar with the GST 
proposal of the Canadian government, and the fact that there 
are a number of exemptions, as well as nine existing provin- 
cial sales taxes. What advice would you offer to the designers 
of Canada’s GST? 

DOUGLAS: 

Well, I appeared before your Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee about a year ago, I think it was, and I’m certainly an 
advocate of one [rate] right across the board, no exemptions. 
To the extent that it might or might not disadvantage low 
income families, you make compensation through the tax 
system. It would have been a system which is right across the 
board, no exemptions, if I had been doing it. Whereas, a lot 
of people at that time had been saying the rate should be nine 
percent with exemptions. There was some suggestion that it 
would go down to 7 percent without exemptions, or even 
lower. 

I personally advocated, privately to people, that they 
should go to 10 [percent] without exemption, and make huge 
tax reductions as a big trade off. I think that would have been 
much more acceptable. You could have lowered your per- 
sonal income tax considerably. I think, really, if you’re 
talking about a good tax system, then you need to have a tax 
system which does not rely on any one form of taxation for 
the major part of its revenue. If you do that, you get a system 
whereby, if people can avoid that particular form of tax, they 
can avoid paying tax at all. We had that in New Zealand. We 
had some very wealthy people avoiding all taxation because 
they were able to avoid personal income tax. This was 
primarily, of course, because of the number of exemptions 
that we had. We have moved to get rid of the exemptions, but 
the other side of the trade off was to lower the top marginal 
rate. 

BAKER: 

I believe you [about tax avoidance] because I think the 
same thing has been happening here. 

Mr. Douglas, it has been said that New Zealand dropped 
out of the international agricultural trade war some time 
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ago. Is this true? 

DOUGLAS: 

I’m not sure just exactly what you mean by that. But 
certainly we’ve moved from a situation where the level of 
subsidies and assistance in agriculture, when we became the 
government, was something like 35 percent of output. We 
are now down to 3 percent in our subsidy rates. It’s probably 
less than three percent. We essentially got rid of all our 
subsidies and tax breaks to agriculture. The result of that, | 
might add, was quite dramatic. In some cases, land dropped 
to half its previous value. In some cases, livestock values 
went as low a third of previous values. For example, the fe- 
male deer went down from about $3,000 a head to less than a 
$1,000. Really, the difference between the $1,000 and $3,000 
had actually been tax driven. It was a capitalization of a tax 
break 

BAKER: 

What was the 
most difficult aspect 
of reforming your 
nation's agricul- 
tural subsidies? 

DOUGLAS: 

I think probably 
the most difficult 
thing to do was to 
have the political 
will to do it. The 
other point was that 
we always did these 
things as part of a 
package. We just 
didn’t take away 
agricultural subsi- 
dies in isolation 
from everything 
else. There was reform going on to our transport system. We 
were deregulating our transport system, so that costs of trans- 
port were coming down. We were reforming our ports, so 
that the cost of getting goods across the wharf and shipping 
them to our markets was also coming down. And we were 
taking off import licensing and opening the economy up to 
imports from other countries. Reducing tariffs, so that the 
input costs of farmers stopped rising as they had been doing 
before. 

BAKER: 

Was there a lot of unemployment due to these types of 
reforms? 





Norman Baker in conversation with Roger Douglas 


DOUGLAS: 

Well, I would say that without the reforms unemployment 
would have been even higher, certainly there were some ma- 
jor changes in the level of employment within a lot of the 
government sectors. For example, six or seven years ago 
there were 22,000 people employed in railways. There’s now 
only 8,000 and they’re essentially carrying the same tonnage. 
Eighty-seven percent of what they carried previously, they 
still carry. Telecom: there were 27,000 people. There are 
now only thirteen or fourteen thousand, and there’s more 
output. So, to some extent, you could say there are fewer jobs 
in some of those industries, but they’re much more efficient. 
Real costs have been lowered and that will help the economy 
create jobs elsewhere. The real question is: Were those 
people ever employed in the first place? 

BAKER: 

A lot of those 
people then obvi- 
ously went out and 
found other work 
in the productive 
sector of society ... 

DOUGLAS: 

That’s true. ll 
tell you a story. In 
*87, at the general 
election, I went to 
a public meeting 
and one gentleman 
got up and asked 
me a question. He 
said, “Mr. 
Douglas, I’m a 
victim of your pol- 
icy.” So I waited, 
and he went on to 
say that he had been employed in the forestry department for 
15 years and as a result of my policy he had been made redun- 
dant. He had taken his redundancy money and he’d set him- 
self up in business. He said he now employed three people 
and his question to me was: when was I going to do it to the 
rest of the public service? 

BAKER: 

How would you rate the New Zealand agricultural com- 
munity today? 

DOUGLAS: 

Well, I think if you went and talked to the leaders of the 
agricultural sector, none of them would want to go back to the 
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old system of heavy subsidies. 

BAKER: 

I understand that at the same time these reforms were going on in 
agriculture, there were also significant reforms in the bureaucracy 
and other government holdings. Could you comment on that? 

DOUGLAS: 

I think I’ve commented in part on that in the sense that I’ve talked 
about the reforms to the public trading operation, but it’s also true that 
we made major changes to the core public sector. For example, the 
heads of our education, health, any of those departments, are now 
appointed on contract for five years. They can be appointed from 
anywhere in the world. There’s no salary scale. In other words, there 
is not a precise set salary for those jobs. It’s done by negotiation, 
depending on the person’s experience and ability. That person is now 
totally accountable for what goes on in his department. We have no 
centralized wage-fixing system for the whole of the public service. 
Each head of the department is totally ac- 
countable. So, if I wanted to exaggerate 
[and] have a situation where one head of t coasts of the two major is 
the department payed his typist double es 
what another head did, they’ve got that 
freedom. But they’re accountable to per- 
form. They enter into a contract with the 
Minister each year and that sets out the 
objectives and the goals of that particular 
department. 

BAKER: 

Knowing what you know about Can- 
ada today, what would your advice to our 
leaders be? 

DOUGLAS: 

Well, I’m not sure that I’m in a posi- 
tion to do that, but one thing I’d say is that 
politicians should always remember that C 
governments do not create wealth. They 
can only shift it around. 

BAKER: 

Why would a Labour (democratic-so- 
cialist) government embark on the kind of free market initiatives your 
government chose? 

DOUGLAS: 

Because we kept our objectives in mind. We didn’t get locked into 
the means of doing things. We always kept the end of what we were 
trying to achieve uppermost in our minds, and I think that’s really 
important. You know, often we get into a debate, say, on privatization. 
And you have one group of people saying privatization is great, and 
that everything should be in the private sector, and the other group’s 
saying that everything should be in the public sector. That’s beside the 
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point. It seems to me that ownership is much less important 
than competition. It’s competition that drives creativity, and 
that’s where it should stay. If, as a result of that, things have 
to end up in the private sector, so be it. But competition is of 
the utmost importance. 

BAKER: 

Your objectives—your comment on what your objectives 
were Specifically—can you just give me some examples? 

DOUGLAS: 

Well, when we looked at the whole reform of the public 
sector, for example, and the trading departments, our objec- 
live was essentially one of maximum benefit to the consum- 
ing public. We saw that at the heart of that [issue] was 
creating a competitive environment. When we moved to 
privatization, [we wanted] the highest price we could get for 
the assets we were selling, but always within that overall 
objective of maximum benefit for the consuming public, and 
efficiency. And so, in some cases, we actually sacrificed 
price in order to get competition. The best example would 
have been when we allowed ANSED to compete with our 
national airline in New Zealand (which had a virtual monop- 
oly with air traffic in New Zealand). Now, the competition, 
or the threat of competition, from ANSED did what state 
ownership never had been able to do. It brought us airway 
bridges. It brought us meals on the planes, lower fares, and 
better conditions all around. And so that’s why I say compe- 
tition is what’s important. 

BAKER: 

Have you decreased your national debt? 

DOUGLAS: 

Yes, we have. 

BAKER: 

When I was there, I found out that you had 64 million 
sheep and at one time you were at 80 million. Is that correct? 

DOUGLAS: 

As a result of policy that we introduced in agriculture, we 
went down from 40 million production lambs a year to about 
24 to 25, and we took that hit in about 12 to 18 months. 

BAKER: 

That was quite a jolt to a lot of farmers? 

DOUGLAS: 

Yes, but in the end their returns were probably almost as 
good because we were producing 40 million when the world 
was saying they didn’t want them. Now, the primary reason 
they didn’t want them was because they had barriers up to us, 
but that was beside the point. You have to take the world as it 
is, not how you want it. But, it’s absurd [to think that] 
because someone puts a barrier against you, that you [should] 


subsidize your own people to produce more of what the world 
is not prepared to take. In the end, what happened in New 
Zealand was that the balance [surplus] of what we had went 
to Iran or one of the Middle East countries. When we had 
huge stock piles, it just forced the price down. And now that 
we’ ve got production or supply and demand in control, they’re 
having to pay a much higher price. 

BAKER: 

I read in the newspapers that in 1950 New Zealand had 
been considered Britain's larder in that you sold a lot of 
wool, lambs etc. ... 

DOUGLAS: 

Probably 90% of our trade went to Britain. 

BAKER: 

It's changed considerably, but at that time you had the 
third highest per capita income of all the countries in the 
world ... 

DOUGLAS: 

We went down in the 1950s. We were about third, and we 
went down about one place a year. That was primarily 
because we tried to isolate ourselves from the rest of the 
world. I was watching a television program last night, and 
the same attitude’s here. 

BAKER: 

They talk about New Zealand moving from being a free 
country to being the most regulated country in the world, 
outside of the communist block ... 

DOUGLAS: 

That would be about right. Mind you, along came a 
socialist goverment and changed all that, you see. 





Roger Douglas began his public life serving three years on 
the Manukau City Council. When he entered Parliament as 
the Labour Member in 1969, he was the third generation of the 
Douglas-Anderton family to take his seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The family’s connections with the Labour movement stretch 
back to England and the days of Ramsay MacDonald. Douglas 
held the Broadcasting, Post Office, Housing, and Customs, 
portfolios from 1969 to 1975, and Finance when Labour was 
returned to power in 1984. He retired last year. 

See Toward Prosperity, by Roger Douglas and Louise 
Callan. Published by D. Bateman; Auckland, New Zealand, 
1987; ISBN 090861070X. 
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Stimulating Exports 


Canada Wins Right to Subsidize Thailand 


- by Michael Walker, The Fraser Forum, 11/90 


The Montreal-based engineering firm Lavalin Interna- 
tional has just won the exclusive right to negotiate with the 
Thai government to build a $2 billion mass transit system in 
Bangkok. According to the engineering firm, the Canadian 
part of the contract will be worth between $800 million and 
$1 billion. You think this is reason to celebrate. Unfortu- 
nately, it’s yet another black letter day in the annals of Cana- 
dian fiscal affairs. 

The reason Lavalin got the deal in the first place was 
because the Canadian Export Development Corporation had 
pledged $800 million in loans—30 percent, or $240 million, 
will be interest free, and the rest will be given to the project at 
an interest rate of 9.2 percent. I know everybody finds 
arithmetic, particularly financial arithmetic, very boring, but 
I did take the trouble to work out the implications of this 
interest free money for the Canadian taxpayer. 

With $240 million of the $800 million interest free, the 


cost to the Canadian taxpayers is about $28.8 million a year. 
Presently 30-year government bonds are yielding about 12 
percent, so the cost of borrowing the money will be about 12 
percent. But the rest of the money, $560 million of it, will be 
loaned at an interest rate which is three percentage points 
below the cost of the funds to the Canadian taxpayer. (We are 
borrowing at 12 percent and lending at 9.2 percent.) This will 
yield an additional subsidy amount of $16.8 million a year for 
a total of $46 million per year. At current interest rates, that 
$46 million a year would service about $383 million of the 
federal government debt. That is the estimated present value 
of the cost to the taxpayer for this project. 


Canadian taxpayers are providing a subsidy of $383 mil- 
lion so that Lavalin can undertake a project for the Thai 
government which will return in total work effort only be- 
tween $800 million and $1 billion to Canada. This must 
surely be one of the most expensive make-work projects ever 
undertaken by any government. 








In his latest budget, Paul Keating, the treasurer of Australia’s socialist government, predicts a surplus of 38.107 billion, 
which will be used to reduce the national debt. It's the fourth surplus in a row and Keating predicts that in three years federal 
government spending as a share of the national economy will be at the lowest level since the 1950s. - Consensus, 11/90 


Beware Stakeholders 





- from the Country Guide 


Consult a dictionary more than a few years old, and you'll 
probably find the word “‘stakeholder” is given only one mean- 
ing—a person who holds the stakes in a wager. 

Scan the mass media, however, and you'll find all kinds 
of stakeholders who don’t fit that definition. Every public 
issue today seems to have its stakeholders—those who have 
an interest, usually financial, in the outcome. As so often 
happens in the English language, an old word has taken on a 
new meaning. 

In this case though, the transformation has slightly sinis- 
ter overtones. Not everyone who should qualify as a stake- 
holder is allowed in the door. Take day care for example. 
The federal government has wisely decided this service is 


best left in the financially disciplined hands of the private 
sector. Self-styled stakeholders are up in arms. They claim 
“quality” day care is possible only if governments pay day- 
care workers more and more for doing less and less. 

Who are these stakeholders who have the media’s ear? 
Mostly day-care workers, it turns out, plus parents who want 
their 3-year-olds looked after free of charge by someone with 
a degree in early childhood education. Majority stakehold- 
ers, the taxpayers who would have to foot the bill for another 
social service the country can’t afford, aren’t considered. 
Even children don’t rate very high. 

Everyone is a stakeholder in day care, as in most public 
issues, so the word “stakeholder” used with this new meaning 
is superfluous or misleading. Distrust those who use it. 
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Does Alberta Need Freedom of Information? 





Freedom of Information legislation; Does Alberta need it? 
Across the country, the majority of provinces already have 
Freedom of Information legislation. 

Saskatchewan has become the seventh province which 
will guarantee their citizen’s right of access, leaving only the 
people of Alberta, B.C., and tiny P.E.I. without similar oppor- 
tunity. 

Bob Matheson, a recent recipient of the Order of Canada 
and president of the Association of Alberta Taxpayers says 
that decisions on the disclosure of government information 
should be reviewed in a manner that is independent of govern- 
ment. 

“Any necessary exemptions from the public’s right to 
know should be limited and specifically spelled out,” he says. 
Matheson is quick to add that there are cases where informa- 
tion should probably be kept confidential, but he argues that 
those situations should be clearly defined, and not left to the 
whim of some cabinet minister. 

“Each of the provinces handle their Freedom of Informa- 
tion process slightly different,’ Matheson said, yet except for 
Nova Scotia, the legislation has proven to be very workable”. 

In Nova Scotia’s case, if your request for information is 
turned down, your only recourse is to file a formal appeal to the 
provincial cabinet. Despite the fact that they’ve had Freedom 
of Information legislation for over 13 years, there has never 
been a successful appeal. (Talk about letting the fox guard the 
hen house.) 

In Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, citi- 
zens appeal to the Ombudsman if the government denies their 


requests, and the Ombudsman then makes a non-binding 
ruling on whether or not the information should be released. 
Should the government still refuse to comply, the applicant 
can then apply to the courts for an order to release the 
information. 

In Ontario, not only are requests for information made to 
individual departments, but there is also a personal informa- 
tion bank where citizens can look at all the records the 
provincial government has about them. In cases where infor- 
mation has been denied, an appeal can be made to an independ- 
ent privacy commissioner who then makes a binding decision, 
based on the Act. 

Quebec’s legislation is similar to Ontario’s, except that 
they have three privacy commissioners instead of one, and like 
Ontario’s commissioner, they also have authority to make 
binding decisions. 

In 1988, there were 4,000 requests for information in 
Quebec of which more than one in ten were denied. There 
were 454 appeals made; over 300 of them have been resolved, 
and about 100 are still pending. 


In Alberta, there is no process. There is nq definition of 
what information is public knowledge, and no definition of 
what is to be kept secret. In Alberta, the decision on whether 
or not to disclose information is in the hands of politicians and 
bureaucrats. “Essentially,” says Taxpayers president Mathe- 
son, “No Albertan has any legal right of access to government 
records. An Alberta Freedom of Information Act would 
change that”. 


The government has succeeded in getting us to think that increasing taxes and reducing the deficit are synonymous. They 
are two separate questions. It’s good to reduce the deficit, but it doesn’t follow that to reduce the deficit you have to increase 
taxes. The right way to reduce the deficit is to reduce expenditures ... 


- Michael Walker 


To be useful, government must be carefully contained and limited. How it is permitted to get out of control—whether by 
military coup, revolution, or by the incontinent political action of a democratic majority—is unimportant; for once unconfined, 
government always takes the same form: the rampant destroyer of the only fuel upon which it thrives—liberty! 


- Lewis Stearns 
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ALBERTA FREEDOM OF INFORMATION ACT 


(as proposed by the Association of Alberta Taxpayers and the Canadian Taxpayers Federation to the government of Alberta) 


1) In this Act: 
a) “department” means: 

i) any department of the government of Alberta; or 

ii) any agency, board, commission, crown corporation or other body established by or pursuant to an Act. 
b) “access officer” means an official designated in each department to fulfil the obligations of this Act. 


2) Every Canadian citizen is entitled to request and receive information relating to oneself or any department of the Alberta 
government, except: 


a) personal information relating to a person other than oneself. 

b) information which unreasonably endangers the life, safety, or health of a person. 

¢) information received in confidence from another government. 

d) information which would unreasonably interfere with law enforcement. 

e) information which would deprive a person of a fair trial. 

f) information involving cabinet confidences. 

g) information involving draft legislation or regulations. 

h) information involving trade secrets, scientific, or technical information that has monetary value or potential 
monetary value. 

i) information. subject to solicitor/client privilege. 

j) information required to be kept confidential by any Act or law of Alberta or Canada. 


3) The Ombudsman shall cause to be published, at least once a year, a list of all departments indicating in respect of each 
department: 

a) a description of the general category of information prepared by or under the control of the department; and 

b) the name and address of the access officer for each department. 

c) the regulations stipulating the procedure for the application and receiving of information. 


4) Any Canadian citizen may receive information to which they are entitled pursuant to this Act by submitting a written 
request to the access officer of the appropriate department in the manner and containing the specific details set out in the 
regulations. 


5) For the purposes of carrying out this Act according to it’s intent, the Ombudsman may make regulations prescribing any 
matter or thing that is required or authorized by this Act to be prescribed in the regulations. 


6) Information that is not provided to the person requesting it within 21 calendar days of the day on which the request was 
made, is deemed to have been denied. 


7) Any person whose request for information is denied may appeal to the Ombudsman. The Ombudsman will then investi- 
gate the complaint and render a non-binding recommendation within 15 calendar days. 


8) If the recommendation of the Ombudsman favours the complainant and the information is still not provided within ten 
calendar days of the recommendation, the complainant may appeal to a judge of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Alberta seeking an order requiring the production of the information in accordance with this Act and regulations. 


9) The burden of establishing that the production of information has been refused is on the person who so alleges. 


10) No information shall be denied after a period of 25 years has passed, or, in the case of personal information, 25 years 
after the person’s death. 


11) This Act comes into force on the day of assent. 
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NEWS RELEASE NEWS RELEASE NEWS RELEASE NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: December 6, 1990 


In a joint news release, the newly formed Association of Alberta Taxpayers and 
the Canadian Taxpayers Federation called on the Alberta government to implement 
legislation guaranteeing that taxpayers have free and ready access to government 
information. 


“Freedom of Information legislation is working well in the majority of provinces 
and there’s no question that it will work equally well here,” said Bob Matheson, 
president of the Alberta Association which already boasts 2,000 supporters. 


The Association also distributed a draft bill of what they would like to see 
in an Alberta Freedom of Information Act. The draft proposal calls for guaranteed 
access to records on spending, on matters pertaining to government operations, 
structure, and policy, and it calls for guaranteed access for each citizen to 
any personal information the government may have on them. 


Matheson who is a former Edmonton alderman and recent recipient of the Order 
of Canada award said the groups’ proposals are based on research they’ve done 
on Freedom of Information legislation in Ontario, Manitoba, and recent proposals 
made in Saskatchewan. Matheson said the new organization’s mandate is to promote 
the responsible and efficient use of tax dollars, and to provide the public with 
information about government spending. 


Kevin Avram, Co-ordinator for the Canadian Taxpayers Federation, said “Decisions 
on the disclosure of government information should be reviewed in a manner that 
is independent of government”. He also said that “any necessary exemptions from 
the public’s right to access should be limited and specifically spelled out. 
There are a few cases where information should probably be kept confidential,” 
he said, “but those situations should be clearly defined, instead of being left 
to the whim of a certain cabinet member or caucus”. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: Association of Alberta Taxpayers 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
448-0159 (Edmonton) 
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Let’s Talk Taxes — Kevin Avram 





What Are You Going to Say Then? 


In a recent issue of the Financial Post, here’s what they had 
to say about Canada: 

Canada is a nation of losers, with all the bad attitudes 
losers usually develop—a sense of entitlement, a tendency to 
freeload, a reluctance to change, and an inability to face both 
reality and their own weaknesses. Combined with a historical 
dependence on governments to take both the initiatives and 
risks, these attitudes make Canadians blame governments 
rather than their own behaviour when things go wrong. 

Now, before you go and get your dander up, just think 
about it for a minute. Would it not be correct to say that Canada 
has become a nation in which large segments of the population 
are trying to live at the expense of somebody else? 

The nation’s day care advocates want “the government” to 
pay for the daily care and nurture of their children, large 
segments of the business community believe “the govern- 
ment” should be “helping” them out in their businesses, and in 
Atlantic Canada, the nation’s East Coast fishermen want “the 
government” to pay them a wage when they’re not able to fish. 

The promoters of official bilingualism and multi-cultural- 
ism want billions of dollars from “the government” to promote 
their isms throughout the country, the thousands of bureau- 
crats who collect pay cheques from “the government” have 
demanded and fought for wages and benefits that are way 
beyond reach of the average person, and now the President of 
one of the Prairie Pools is threatening severe militant action if 
“the government” doesn’t shell out the kind of coin he’d like 
to see. 

The CBC, which receives roughly a billion dollars a year 
from “the government” has recently been cut back, forcing 
many to call for heads to roll, the advocates of Via Rail are still 


running around the country, demanding that “the govern- 
ment” hand over millions to the money-losing train service, 
and our nation’s newspapers, on a daily basis, are full of 
spokespersons demanding money from “the government” for 
all kinds of things. 

Canada has become a nation in which a lot of people seem 
to think “the government” can solve all our problems. The 
Financial Post referred to it as “a historic dependence on 
government.” Personally, I think they are quite accurate. 

It seems that a large portion of our population views “the 
government” as some kind of a benevolent sugar daddy who 
dispenses favours, goodies and candy mints from pockets 
which have no bottom and are always full. 

Last week, I got a letter from an 18 year old girl, expressing 
her views on the huge debt Canadians are piling on their kids. 
In part, here’s what she had to say: 

As an 18 year old, I fully realize that the previously 
amassed debt will be my generation's responsibility to pay. 
This is unacceptable to me. As a responsible adult, I refuse to 
burden my children with this debt, the way your generation 
has burdened mine. 

If you think about it, you’ll realize that this young girl said 
essentially the same thing as the Financial Post. They just 
used different words. 

Some of you who are reading this are among those who 
believe “the government” should be doing more to make your 
life easier. Just for the heck of it, why not sit back and imagine 
how you’re going to feel when your grandson, or granddaugh- 
ter, looks you in the eye and asks why the only legacy you left 
them was one of crippling debt and unpaid bills? What are you 
going to say then? 


Civilization can only revive when there shall come into being in a number of individuals a new tone of mind independent of 
the one prevalent among the crowd and in opposition to it, a tone of mind which gradually wins influence over the collective 
one, and in the end determines its character. It is only an ethical movement which can rescue us from the slough of barbarism, 


and the ethical comes into existence only in individuals. 
- Albert Schweitzer 


FREEDOM rests, and always will, on individual responsibility, individual integrity, individual effort, individual courage, 
and individual faith. It does not rest with politicians. It rests with you and me. 


- Ed Lipscomb 
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Will We Leave Our 
Kids Bankrupt? 


- * Matthew W. Barrett, Chairman, Bank of Montreal 





Canadians have come to expect a constantly rising stan- 
dard of social welfare, public education and environmental 
health. All these things are desirable. All are costly. All can 
be paid for only from the wealth generated by a healthy, 
growing economy. Canadians do not make this connection. 
We do not ask where the money is to come from. We make 
demands, without regard to their costs. 

What is surprising is not that the voters want these re- 
warding things, but that they believe, apparently, that all of 
them can be had for nothing. They emphatically don’t want 
to pay more taxes. In other words, ladies and gentlemen, the 
voters want to have their cake and eat it too. In this at least, I 
fear, all Canadians have much in common, 

I believe the true social activist is an economic realist. If 
we want more social progress and cleaner lakes, we must 
generate the wealth to pay for them. The economy, as 
presently managed, will not do this. Until it does, we have 
some hard choices to make. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we face a fiscal crisis in this 
country, but you wouldn’t know it from the polls. It will 
show up and play itself out in the financial markets and in real 
economic activity. It is manifest in our interest rates. Their 
effects on business are only too familiar to you. Members of 
my calling used to be burnt at the stake for less. 

The debt burden prevents our governments from coping 
with existing demands, let alone taking new initiatives, how- 
ever desirable. Finally, more and more our indebtedness 
means a dependence on foreign capital markets—and again, 
high interest rates. 


* excerpted from Canadian Speeches 


Hungary has announced plans to privatize 20 state-run 
corporations. The twenty companies include hotel chains, a 
travel agency, and a chemical company. The Hungarian 
government’s goal is to reduce the state sector from 90 per 
cent to 65-70 per cent in three years. 


- Consensus, 11/90 


The Fraser Institute estimates the average Canadian fam- 
ily will dish out another $406 in taxes—thanks to the GST. 
That'll push Tax Freedom Day back to July, 4, 1991. 

- Fraser Forum, 11/90 


Slash Governments to 
Escape Debt 


- * RJ. Wright, Chairman, The Canadian Manufacturers 
Association and President, Dimatec Inc. 





We are not balancing the books and have not done so for 
far too long. Our accumulated national debt and continuing 
deficits are driving the Canadian economy toward the private 
sector equivalent of bankruptcy. Our debt is the underlying 
cause of current high interest rates, pushing them up at the 
same time that our rapidly increasing foreign debt makes us 
hostage to fluctuations in international interest rates. The 
options available for government to support competitiveness 
and to become competitive are limited indeed; at least in the 
short term—and the short term is where we live. 

The cost of servicing our accumulated debt is reducing 
funds available for productive investment that create jobs and 
new opportunities for Canadians to earn a respectable living. 

Canada’s misguided economic policies are undermining 
our manufacturing sector—the sector, which along with re- 
sources, is responsible for much of Canada’s wealth creation 
and job generation. 

It is painfully clear that the current package of public 
policies—fiscal, monetary, exchange rate, taxes, subsidies, 
etc.—is not designed to ensure that Canada is an aggressive 
global competitor. In fact, Canada’s competitiveness is 
quickly eroding and at stake is our standing as a trading 
nation. 

In recent years we have sustained our spending on these 
good things only by going further into debt. This is a course 
we cannot sustain. The evidence is that we are failing to 
become globally competitive and continuing to lose ground 
in the marketplace of the world. As a result, we are losing our 
ability to sustain these benefits—benefits we have come to 
take for granted. 

We are truly in a situation where Canadians must recover 
their sense of reality and spirit of nation building. We must 
maintain a steadfast adherence to some of the key principles 
of an aggressive economy: 

* cutting the growth of government spending; 

* limiting the tax burden; 

* relieving the economy of excessive regulation; and 

* government legislation that supports a competitive econ- 
omy. 

If our deficit spending is not curbed by limiting the 
appetite of government, we put in jeopardy all that we have 
worked so hard over the years to achieve. 
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High Finance — Kevin Avram 


The World’s Worst Finance Ministers 





Euromoney Magazine is a European journal on high fi- 
nance that evaluates the world’s finance ministers, and every 
year publishes a report on whether they’re any good or not. 

For two years running, they’ve rated Phillippe Maystadt 
of Belgium as the best in the world. Under his hand, Belgium 
has enjoyed the highest growth rate of fixed capital formation 
among industrial countries, making the future for Belgium 
indeed look bright. A close second to Mr. Maystadt this year 
is Pedro Aspe of Mexico. Under Mr. Aspe’s guidance, the 
Mexican government is moving ahead with plans to privatize 
hundreds of government companies, the size of their civil 
service is being dramatically cut, and they’re starting to get a 
handle on their huge debt. 

According to Euromoney, at the bottom of the barrel are 
Li Peng of China, Michael Wilson of Canada, and Otto Stich 
of Switzerland. Instead of Larry, Moe and Curly Joe, we’ve 
got Otto, Michael and Li. The worst financial managers on 
the globe, and one of them is running our country. 

As one who regularly takes a poke at the incompetence of 
some politicians, I must admit one of the difficulties I’ve had 
with Michael Wilson, is that he comes across like such a nice 
guy. He’s the sort of guy you want to believe and tnist. He 
looks honest, doesn’t have that same shifty look about him 
that some politicians do, and he doesn’t seem to be vindic- 
tive. So I ask myself, how can a guy who looks and talks like 
the kind of guy you’d like your daughter to marry, be any- 
thing other than upright, truthful and correct? 

There’s three possible answers: The Bible says “bad com- 
pany corrupts good morals”, making me wonder how the 
shenanigans of Roch LaSalle and all the other defrocked 
Tories have effected him. The second possibility is that in his 





heart, he really is just another opportunist, albeit one who’s 
been blessed with an honest face, and the third option is that 
he really does mean well and really is a nice guy, but his boss, 
the Right Honorable Brian Mulroney won’t let him do the 
things he’d really like. 

Regardless, Michael Wilson, the man with the honest 
face and reassuring doctor-like voice, is responsible for pil- 
ing more debt on the backs of Canadian taxpayers than any 
other man in our 123 year history. 

He, more than any other, except perhaps Mulroney, is the 
cause Of why we all feel like we’re broke. His spending and 
borrowing ways are forcing each Canadian taxpayer to cough 
up thousands of dollars every year for no other purpose than 
to pay interest on government borrowing. He’s simply taking 
money out of your pocket, and putting it into somebody elses. 
In a lot of cases, the somebody else’s pocket he’s putting it 
into, is attached to a pair of pants belonging to someone 
living in Japan, New York or Zurich. This year, the interest 
on federal debt will cost each taxfiler roughly $3200, or about 
$265 a month. You can figure it out for yourself if you like. 
The interest will be roughly $42 billion this year, and there 
are about 13 million people who file tax returns. Granted, 
governments have other sources of revenue, but any way you 
slice it, it still works out to the equivalent of $265 a month per 
tax filer. 

So the next time you get frustrated, feeling as if you’re 
always broke, realize that you really are always broke, the 
reason being, you’re the one who’s paying the interest on 
Michael Wilson’s borrowing. And, not only do you cover the 
tab for the money he borrows from foreigners, who do you 
think pays the interest on Grandma’s Canada Savings Bonds? 





How fat is the federal government? It claims to spend about $4 billion on Canada’s native peoples, or $13,000 per head. 
BC native chief Bill Watson says the real figure is $2,000. “So what happened to the $11,000?” asked Wilson, “I'll tell you 
where it went. It went into the pockets of the bureaucrats that think they know what's best for us.” The Department of Indian 
and Northern Development alone has 3,000 people working on native programs. 


- Consensus, 11/90 


We couldn't get along without government, because we are a benighted race. But at the same time, unless you keep 
government as you keep fire, under control, checked and balanced, separated, divided, tied down, government will destroy you. 


- Clarence Manion 
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@ | often think the politicians must really hate you, what 
with all the tax fraud and waste that you expose. KEEP IT 
UP! 

Despite all the urgent economic problems that the aver- 
age Canadian has on his hands each day, I hope that many 
will take the time to read you, because we must keep on top 
of it. We are being programmed to death and, like the cat that 
was boiled little by little, we don’t know what’s happening 
until it’s too late... I feel a little par-boiled myself. It’s 
because we are trying to do everything with the public purse. 
On top of that, some people’s hands are inside the till and 
each year there are automatic raises that come into effect that 
don’t get noticed because they are automatic “Programs”. 

KEEP BROADCASTING THE BAD NEWS. It keeps us 
aware of some of the boondoggling that we are being sub- 
jected to, daily, weekly, ad infinitum!!! 

KEEP IT UP. - M.J.F. 


@ | enjoy reading your articles in our local paper. It is nice 
to hear someone put a lot of my thoughts into print. 

I guess the reason I wrote this letter is because I’m 
curious. You must do more than just write an article for our 
local paper! Because I pay taxes I’m interested. If possible I 
would like some information on your organization. - F.T. 


@ First, I want to let you know we really enjoy your weekly 





column (a feature service of the Association of Taxpayers). 
We also listened to you on CTV News Monday night We 
agree with you and we are 100% with your opinion that 
MLAs don’t need large severance packages when they leave 


| politics or are kicked out. 


I wish more people would see that the biggest consumer 

of wealth in Canada is government. Keep up your good 
work. - M.O. 
@ I would like to express my appreciation to your organiza- 
tion for sending out very informative literature as well as for 
your interesting articles, entitled “Let’s Talk Taxes”, that 
appear in the weekly local newspapers. 

It makes one realize that Freedom of Information legisla- 
tion would be a great benefit to our debt-ridden economic 
condition. That would bring the opportunity for a referen- 
dum where taxpayers can decide, or have a say, on how our 
tax dollars should be spent: even not allow municipal coun- 
cils, school division boards or senior gov’t to borrow large 
sums of money. I believe a referendum is essential in a free 
society with a democratic system of gov’t. - M.T. 


@ | greatly admire the work being done by your Associa- 
tion. Please send me information and let me know of any way 
in which I can assist your efforts. 

Thanks! ~- J.K. 





Goes with the Job 





- Canadian Press 


This is what the 15 new members of the Senate can look 
forward to as they begin their new careers: 

SALARY: Senators earn a base salary of about $62,100 
each plus a lump sum of $9,800 annually tax-free for ex- 
penses like food, hotels and transportation while in Ottawa 
no matter how often they show up; plus about $153 a day in 
expense money when they do show up. 

A Senator’s pension accrues at three per cent annually to 
a maximum of 75 per cent, taking 25 years of service to get a 
full pension. 

TRAVEL: Senators and their spouses receive 64 first- 
Class travel vouchers, good for one first-class return airfare 
anywhere in Canada. Senators, their spouses and dependent 


children receive a free Via Rail pass for unlimited rail travel. 

OTHER BENEFITS: Group dental and medical cover- 
age. Flight insurance of up to $500,000 if the ticket was 
issued through the House of Commons travel service. 

OFFICES: Fully furnished. Allowed one staff member 
plus a wide range of office services, including free long- 
distance telephone service within Canada, free postage, un- 
limited stationery, and page service. 

PERKS: There is a barber shop, a beauty salon, tailor 
shop, furniture shop, locksmith, dry cleaner, shoe-shine serv- 
ice, printing service, gym and private health club, catering 
and mini-bus service to various House of Commons. and 
Senate buildings. 
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Federal Translation Grants 





These grants were all made by the federal government’s arts and cultural funding agency, the Canada Council. Our intent 
in publishing these grants is not to be critical of any individuals, businesses, or organizations. Rather, we believe it to be a part 
of our mandate to make taxpayers aware of the many ways in which their money is spent. These grants are a small sample of 
the many thousands made for such purposes. 

We have listed the publisher, the translator, and the name of the book, and author. In each case, the purpose of these grants 
is to translate a book from one “official” language to the other “‘official” language. The budget of the Canada Council this year 
is roughly $100 million. 


otal 


$1,044 


$505 
$1,636 
$18,344 
$2,200 
$11,000 
$14,500 


$5,525 
$32,565 


$1500 
$7,563 
$8,280 
$6,500 
$2,300 
$12,720 


$14,338 
$3,640 


$450 
$4,424 


$32,720 


$8,148 


$2,210 
$8,415 


$5,174 


$21,000 
$21,927 


$16,050 


$13,550 
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Publisher, City 


Centre d’essai des auteurs dramatiques; 
Montréal 


Subtotal 


Compagnie de Quat’Sous; Montréal 

Théatre des Bois Francs; Victoriaville, Qu. 
Editions de la Pleine Lune; Montréal 
Editions Héritage; Sainte-Lamben, Qu. 
Editions Internationales Alain Stanké; Mont. 
Editions Libre Expression; Montréal $9,000 
$5,500 
Editions Marcel Broquet; La Prairie, Qu. 


Editions Québec-Amérique; Montréal $17,565 
$15,000 
Excile Editions; Toronto 
House of Anansi Press; Toronto 
Lester and Orpen Dennys; Toronto 
NC Press; Toronto 
Oberon Press; Ottawa 
Optimum Publishing Intemat’l; Montréal $6,720 
$6,000 
Sogides; Montréal 
Art Metropole; Toronto 
Bande Elastique; Montréal 
Centre d’essai des auteurs ; Montréal $1,359 
$1,465 
$1,600 
Cercle du Livre de France; Montréal $4,100 
$6,000 
$11,000 
$7,500 
$4,120 
Coach House Press; Toronto $1,100 
$4,675 
$373 
$2,000 
Editions Bellarmin; Montréal 
Editions d’Acadie; Moncton $540 
$7,875 
Editions de l'Université d’Ottawa; Ottawa 
Editions du Méridien; Montréal 
Editions du Remue-Ménage; Montréal $6,195 
$1,634 
$14,000 
$98 
Editions du Trécarré; Saint-Laurent $14,500 
$1,550 
Editions Fides; Montréal $8,800 


rranslator 
various 


Linda Gaboriau 
Maureen Labonté 
Claudine Vivier 
Duguay, Sylvie Prieur 
Jean-Louis Morgan 
Dominique Clift 

Sheila Fischman 
Raymond Chamberlain 
Daniel Larouche 
Michel Sainte-Germain 
David Homel 

several translators 
Kaca Polackova-Henley 
Edward Baxter 

David Lobdell 

David Momel 

Carmen Landry 

Jean Prévost 

Jeanluc Svoboda 
Traduction collective 
Rina Fraticelli 

René Gingras 

Yvonne M. Klein 
Marie-Andrée Clermont 
Maryse Coté 

Paule Daveluy 
Michelle Tisseyre 
Michelle Tisseyre 
William Boulet 

David Hormel 

Barbara Kerslake 
Martin Kevan 

Emest Richer 

Robert Fink, et al 
Henri-Dominique Paratte 
Monica Creery, P. Logan 


Cossavella, and Destrooper 


de Lotbiniére-Harwood 
Héléne Filion-Martin 
Michéle Venet 

Claudine Vivier 

Jean Chapdelaine Gagnon 
Jean Chapdelaine Gagnon 
Marie-Andrée Clermont 
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Title, Author 


excerpts from La nuit des petits corbeaux, S. Aubry 
Emilie ne sera jamais cueille par l'anémone, Gameau 
Anais dans la queux de la cométe, Jovette Marchessault 
Bienvenue aux dames, Ladies Welcome!, Marcoux 
Vinci, Robert LePage 

Ca créve les yeux, ¢a créve le coeur, Théatre Parminou 
No Immediate Danger, Rosalie Bertell 

Foodworks, an Ontario Science Centre book 

Twelve Weeks in Spring, June Callwood 

A Secret Kingdom, Dominique Clift 

Maria Chapdelaine, Louis Hémon 

Clarence Gagnon, René Boissay 

Hot Money and the Politics of Debt, R.R. Naylor 
Much Depends on Dinner, Margaret Visser 

Voyage en Vendée, Robert Marteau 

Invisible Fictions: Contemporary Stories from Québec 
Hrichy Pro Patera Knoxe, Josef Skvorecky 

Les auditifs et les visuels, Ghislaine Meunier-Tardif 
Amadou, Louise Maheux-Forcier 

Le Droit a la Santé, Monique Bégin 

L’Eau de la liberté, Doan 

Lions in Winter, Chrystian Goyens, Allan Turowetz 
La pornographie et la monde urbain, Jean Gagnon 

La magie ¢a change rien mais c'est pas gravel, création 
L’homme gris, Marie Laberge 

Zastrozzi, George Walker 

La lumiére blanche, Pol Pelletier 

The Minerva Program, Claire MacKay 

A Breed Apart, Tony German 

Emily Climbs, Lucy Maude Montgomery 

Night Studies, Constance Beresford-Howe 

Summer of Discovery, Eric Wilson 

Provincetown Playhouse, Normand Chaurette 
Comment faire l'amour avec un Négre, Dany Laferriére 
Prepatory material for “Québec Voices”, Desgagnés 
Ne blémez jamais les bédouins, René-Daniel Dubois 
For All That Has Been, Jean Cameron 

Langue et littérature du Nouveau-Brunswick, Bolduc 
Fortune and La Tour, M.A. MacDonald 

L’Analyse du discours ..., Jean Delisle 

Human Rights and the United Nations, J.P. Humphrey 
Heroine, Gail Scott 

Murder in the Dark, Margaret Atwood 

The Big Evasion, Anne Collins 

The Politics of Reproduction, Mary O'Brian 

The Discovery of Insulin, Michael Bliss 

North America Wildlife Artists, Christopher Hume 

Let It Go, Marilyn Halvorson 
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Federal Grants 


Total Publisher, City Subtotal 
$4,750 
$4,736 Editions Héritage; Saint-Lambert $2,236 
$2,500 
$24,769 Editions Hurtubise HMH; Montréal $10,081 
$14,688 
$71,500 Editions internat’l A. Stanké; Montréal — $65,000 
$6,500 
$62,898 Editions Québec/Amérique; Montréal $11,550 
$6,600 
$19,617 
$1,494 
$5,145 
$7,448 
$11,044 
$11,222 Excile Editions; Toronto $4,822 
$6,400 
$60,169 Fitzhenry and Whiteside; Markham, Ont. 
$1,767 Guernica Editions; Montréal $367 
$1,400 
$1,500 House of Anansi Press; Toronto 
$15,582 Lester and Orpen Dennys; Toronto 
$14,000 McLelland and Stewart; Toronto 
$7,400 Oberon pres; Ottawa $4,000 
$3400 
$6,000 Optimum Publishing; Montréal 
$10,000 Presses de 1’Université; Laval, Québec 
$8,507 Ragweed Press, Charlottetown 
$10,153 Simon and Pierre Publishing; Toronto $1,885 
$6,993 
$1,275 
$30,587 Sogides; Montreal $15,403 
$15,184 
$2,632 Tarragon Theatre; Toronto 
$1,800 Théatre de la Bordée; Québec 
$1,200 Théatre de la Commune; Québec 
$1,240 Théatre d’la Vieille 17: Ottawa 
$727 Théatre de 1’Arriére-Scéne; Beloeil, Québec 
$575 Theatre New Brunswick; Fredericton 
$1,253 Théatre Piggery Theatre; North Hatley, Qu. 
$3,020 University of Alberta Press; Edmonton 
$9,672 ditions de la Pleine Lune; Montréal 
$8,000 Editions du Boréal Express; Montreal 
$13,430 Editions du Trécarré; Ville Saint-Laurent, Qu. 
$8,900 Editions Fides; Montréal 
$8,400 ditions La Presse; Montréal 
$2,500 Editions Libre Expression; Montréal 
$10,320 Editions Québec/Amérique; Montréal 
$4,800 House of Anansi Press; Toronto 
$12,550 Oberon Press; Ottawa $4,100 
$5,850 
$2,600 
$32,350 Sogides; Montréal $10,380 
$7,370 
$14,600 
$700 Théatre du Gros Mécano; Québec 
$6,972 Women’s Educational Press; Toronto $3,999 
$2,973 
$3,500 Aya Press; Toronto 
$18,895 Black Rose Books; Montréal $9,775 
$9,120 
$6,530 Cercle du Livre de France; Montréal 
$103 Editions Asticou; Hull, Québec 
$8,000 [ditions du Roseau; Saint-Léonard, Québec 


Translator 


Marie-Andrée Clermont 
Francine de Lorimier 
Duguay, and Prieur 
Pierre Des Ruisseaux 
Jean-Pierre Fournier 
Equipe de traduction 
Michelle Tisseyre 
Pierre Bourgault 


de Bellefeuille, St.-Germain 


Jean-Pierre Fournier 
Jean-Pierre Fournier 
Jean-Pierre Fournier 
Francine Nadeau 
Colette Tonge 

David Homel 

Douglas, Martin-Sperry 
Sheila Fischman, et al 
Barbara Godard 

Daniel Sloate 

David Lobdell 

Patricia Claxton 

Philip Stratford 

David Lobdell 

David Lobdell 
Chamberlain, and Taaffe 
Anne Rogier 

Sally Ross 

Luis de Cespedes 

Ben Z. Shek 

Elliot Shek 

Gérard Cuggia 
Francine de Lorimier 
Linda Gaboriau 

René Dionne 

Francine Pominville 
Bellefeuille and Marinier 
Hugh Ballem 

Robert Marinier 
Michael Sinelnikoff 
Gibson, Joshee, and Purdy 
Pierre Desruisseaux 


Charlotte & Robert Melangon 


Jéréme Daviault 
Louis-Bertrand Raymond 
Suzanne Thiboutot-Belleau 
Dominique Clift 

Michel St-Germain 
Sheila Fischman 

David Lobdell 

David Lobdell 

David Lobdell 

Frangoise Laurent 

Paule Noyart 

Joélle Pépin 

Denis Chouinard 

de Lotbiniére-Harwood 
Marlene Wildeman 
Luise Von Flotow 
Aronoff, and Scott 
Amold Bennett 
Marie-Andrée Clermont 
Dorothy Howard 

Jean Chapdelaine-Gagnon 


Title, Author 


Winners, Mary-Ellen Lang Collura 

Scienceworks, Ontario Science Centre 

Two Parents Too Many, Brenda Bellingham 
Intertidal Life, Audrey Thomas 

Quiet Simplicity, Victor Levant 

The Canadian Encyclopedia, Hurtig Publishers 

One Man's Canada: Lionel Chevrier, M. Tinkiss Good 
Vimy, Pierre Burton 

Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, Stephen Leacock 
Helmets of Flesh, Scott Symons 

Jacob Two Two and the Dinasaur, Mordecai Richler 
Reforming Public Education in Québec, Henry Milner 
Dancing in the Dark, Joan Barfoot 

Downfall People, Jo Anne Williams 

Fleuve sans fin, Robert Marteau 

Le Cycle, Gérard Bessette 

Flore des champignons au Québec, René Pommerleau 
selected writings France Théoret 

Poémes, Marie Uguay 

Agonie, Jacques Brault 

La détresse et l’enchantment, Gabrielle Roy 
Altendez que je me rappelle, René Lévesque 

Avec ou sans amour, Claire Martin 

L’ile Joyeuse, Louise Maheux-Forcier 

Trois semaines dans le hall du sénat, Jacques Hébert 
A History of Western Music, Donald Jay Grout 
L’Histoire des Acadiens de I’ Ille-du-Prince-Edouard 
Gapi et Sullivan, Antonine Maillet 

Mariaagélas, Antonine Maillet 

Le Pays d'Acadie, Melvin Gallant 

It seems like only yesterday, Philip Smith 

Company of Adventurers, Peter C. Newman 

Being at Home with Claude, René-Daniel Dubois 
Sprung Rhythm, Paul Gross 

Dreamgirls, Janis Rappoport 

Le Nez, Robert Bellefeiulle, Isabelle Cauchy 

Le Cocodrille, Louise LaHeye 

Buzzed, Ilkay Silk 

Moman, Louisette Dussault 

collection de quatorze essais, Hubert Aquin 

Getting Married in Buffalo Jump, Susan Haley 
Northrop Frye on Shakespeare, Northrop Frye 
Stitches in Time, Amold Smith 

Fragmented Gods, Bibby 

Sunday's Child, Edward Phillips 

Canada’s Democracy, Maureen MacTeer 

If it weren't for sex..J’d have to get a job, James Burke 
Les Portes Tournantes, Jacques Savoie 

L’Emprise, Gaétan Brulotte 

Mére-Solitude, Emile Ollivier 

Veuillez agréer..., Michéle Mailhot 

Maxwell's Train, Christopher Hyde 

/ lost it all in Montréal, Donna Steinberg 

Canada in Space, Lydia Dotto 

One Thousand Cranes, Colin Thomas 

Lettres d'une autre, Lise Gauvin 

La lettre aérienne, Nicole Brossard 

Ink and Strawberries, an anthology 

L’ Intervention communautaire, Lamoureaux, et al 
Femmes et Contre-pouvoirs, Yolande Cohen 
Blaine’s Way, Monica Hughes 

Pelure d' Oranges, André Duhaime) 

The Sorrow and the Terror, Clark Blaise, B. Mukherjee 
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